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FACTS  ABOUT  PIEDMONT  HOMESTEADS 


Monticello,  Georgia 


Official  Name:        Piedmont  Homesteads. 

Location:  In  Jasper  and  Putnam  Counties,  Georgia,  in  the  lower  Piedmont 

Section.     It  is  3  miles  from  the  city  of  Monticello  and  a 
little  east  of  a  line  running  from  Atlanta  to  Macon  and  is 
about  50  miles  from  Atlanta  and  37  miles  from  Macon. 

Number  of  Units:  50 

History  of  Project:         The  project  was  originally  planned  by  the  Trustees  of 

the  University  of  Georgia  and  was  later  transferred  to 
the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.     On  May  15,  1935,  it  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

Purpose  of  Project:  The  Piedmont  Homesteads  was  planned  to  establish  low- 

income  agricultural  families  on  self-sufficient  farms  and 
to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  making  satisfactory 
sized  farms  out  of  large  cotton  plantations  that  were  more 
or  less  abandoned  because  of  the  hazards  of  producing 
cotton  under  the  boll  weevil  conditions.     The  agricultural 
trend  at  the  time  of  project  planning  was  a  continuance 
of  the  old  system  with  the  consequent  abandonment  of  farms 
with  migration  to  the  cities  in  search  of  jobs  whereby  the 
families  might  earn  enough  for  mere  existence. 

Project  Description:        The  land  selected  for  the  project  site  is  a  rolling  plateau 

once  very  rich  but  now  wasted  by  erosion.    However,  the 
climate,   rainfall  and  small  amount  of  frost  make  all  year 
farming  and  gardening  possible.     The  richness  of  the  soil 
has  been  depleted  by  one  crop  farming  and  badly  eroded  as 
a  result  of  cultivating  steep  slopes  without  terracing.  The 
project  is  serving  as  a  demonstration  of  the  possibility 
of  returning  submarginal  lands  to  usefulness.     The  home- 
steaders now  living  at  the  Piedmont  Homesteads  have  about 
200  acres  of  land  each,  75  acres  of  which  are  used  for  crop 
land  and  125  acres  for  pasture  and  woodland.     The  entire 
livelihood  of  the  occupants  is  derived  from  the  land.  The 
project  is  developed  for  50  full-time  farming  units.  The 
land  was  selected  and  tested  by  the  University  of  Georgia 
specialists  and  a  number  of  contiguous  cotton  plantations 
were  purchased.     Upon  examination,  some  were  classified  as 
unfit  for  farming  and  these  have  been  put  aside  for  refores- 
tation.    The  Piedmont  area,  when  the  terrain  is  gently 
rolling  or  level,   is  one  of  the  best  in  the  southeast. 
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Its  soils  are  highly  productive  when  properly  managed 
and  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  corn,  alfalfa 
and  other  hay  crops. 

House  Description:  The  50  dwellings  were  constructed  by  the  Division  of 

Subsistence  Homesteads  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the 
project  to  the  Resettlement  Administration.    All  houses 
are  of  bungalow  type  with  4  or  5  rooms.    The  larger 
house  contains  a  kitchen,  living  room  -  dining  room 
combination  and  3  bedrooms.     The  smaller  house  is  iden- 
tical, with  the  exception  of  one  less  bedroom.     All  of 
the  houses  are  completely  wired  and  furnished  with  run- 
ning water  and  bathroom  facilities.     Outbuildings  have 
been  designed  and  erected  by  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration and  include  a  barn,  poultry  house,  hog  house  and 
smoke  house.     A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  community  center  building  and  work  will  commence 
about  August  1,  1937. 

The  Homesteaders:  All  of  the  occupants  of  the  Piedmont  Homesteads  are  exper- 

ienced farmers  and  many  have  spent  their  entire  lives  on 
farms.    The  occupants  were  selected  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  project  and  several,  including  the  6  negro 
families  now  in  residence,  were  tenant  families  on  the  land 
purchased  to  complete  the  project  site.     Of  the  48  family 
heads,  only  two  men  and  one  woman  were  born  outside  of  the 
state  of  Georgia.     Most  of  the  farming  experience  of  the 
residents  has  been  general  agriculture,  but  a  few  had  been 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  specialty  crops  and  the  raising 
of  poultry  and  live  dairy  stock.     Experience  of  both 
white  and  negro  families  show  but  little  dissimilarity. 
When  the  cotton  crops  were  ruined  by  the  invasion  of  the 
boll  weevil  in  1920,  many  family  heads  left  the  rural  acres 
to  seek  work  in  industrial  employment.     When  the  business 
depression  cut  into  their  meager  earnings,  these  farmers 
returned  to  the  land  to  try  again  to  earn  a  livelihood  for 
their  families. 
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